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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DISTANT HOUSE. 


‘¢ What are you looking at so steadily, Harri- 
et ?” said Mr. Griswold to his little daughter, as 
they sat on the shady side of the house one fine 
summer morning. 

‘J am looking at that little building, papa, a 
house I believe it is, away off yonder, on that 
distant hill.” 

«* And why do you look so earnestly at that 
house 2” 

‘1 have often looked at it, father, though it is 
sucha great way off that [can hardly see it. It 
looks very lonely standing there by itself in the 
edge of the forest, with no other house near it. 
I wonder if there is any little girl like me, there ; 
and if she has books, and play things, and a 
bird, and a kitten. I don’t believe there is. I 
think nobody but old people could live in such 
an out of the way place.” 

‘¢ But there are a great many houses in sight 
that you know nothing about; why are you so 
curious about that one in particular?” Harriet 
could not tell; but she said that she seldom 
looked abroad at a distance, without observing 
that house, and wondering what kind of people 
lived there, and wishing that she could know 
something about it. 

That day at dinner, Mr. Griswold asked his 
wife if she would like to take a drive that after- 
noon, and to take Harriet with them. She said 
she would, and at about three o’clock in the af: 
ternoon the one horse barouche-waggonca me to 
the docr. Harriet and her mother took the 
back seat, and Mr. Griswold satin front to drive. 
Harriet asked herfather where they were going, 
and he told her that they were going to follow 
Peter. Peter was the name of the horse; and 
she knew from their answer that her father did 
not wish to tell her where they were going. 
They passed through the village, and down the 
hill to the side of the river. There was a small 
horse-boat at the ferry, and the waggon was 
driven on to it very carefully. At first Harriet 
felt a little afraid, but she sat perfectly still; 
and when the boat began to move, she was so 
much interested in the horses who worked it, 
that she could think of nothing else. She 
thought it must be very hard aud very disagree- 
able to be stepping and pulling all the time, 
without ever moving from their places. One 
old horse she said looked particularly unhappy, 
and she wished that he had been feeding in a 
good clover pasture, instead of toiling in the 





horse-boat. When they left the boat they went 
up a very steep hill, and then they rode for two 
or three miles through a pleasant country; and 


- |after leaving this road they went up another very 
= | long hill. When they came to the top of it, Har- 


riet’s father stopped the horse to let him rest; 
and he threw back the top of the barouche, and 
they all stood up to look around. Whata beau- 
tiful landscape! They could see the river for 


7a great many miles; and they saw handsome 


houses, and groves, and orchards, and distant 
mountains. ‘ What place is that,” said Harriet, 


S| ‘‘ where I see the tall tree with a round top near 


a pretty house and orchard 2” 

‘«‘ That place,” said her father, ‘* belongs to a 
Mr. William Griswold, who lives there with his 
wife and little daughter.” 

‘Is it possible that is our house, papa?” 

‘‘ Yes, and what house do you see on this side, 
a little farther on?” Harriet turned, and she 
saw a nice looking, small farm-house with barns 
and fruit trees around it. * O, father, is this the 
house; and will you stop there ?” 

‘‘ Yes, this is the house that you have wonder- 
ed about so much, and we will stop.” They had 
got out of the waggon, and were waiting till the 
horse was tied, when a woman opened the door 
and asked them to walk in. They went into a 
clean, nice, little room, and Harriet’s mother 
asked for aglass of water; and her father ask- 
ed the woman if she had cherries to sell. She 
said, yes, that her boys were in the trees now, 
picking cherries for market; and she took her 
visiters out to see how full thetrees were. Har- 
riet looked all around, and she felt disappointed 
not to see any little girl. She whispered to her 
mother that it did not look lonely at all now 
they were there; that it was not near the for- 
est as she had supposed, and that they had neigh- 
bors not far off. Her mother told her that things 
almost always looked differently near at hand, 
from what they did at a distance. When they 
came near the cherry-trees, they saw two large 
baskets of ripe cherries standing on the ground; 
and there was another which the boys had be- 
gun to fill; but Harriet did not examine them 
closely, for she saw a little girl of about her own 
age, sitting upon a low stool on the green grass, 
knitting. There was a little girl there after all. 
Harriet went up to her and began to talk with 
her. First she asked her name. It was Mary. 
‘‘ Have you akitten ?” said Harriet. 

‘*No,” replied Mary, ‘ but I have a dog, and 
I love him better than I should a kitten.” 

‘* Have you dolls ?” “Yes, one.” ~ 

‘‘ Have you any books?” 

“OQ! yes, a good many; father very often 
brings me a book when he goes to town.” 

** You like reading then.” 

‘*Q! yes, very much indeed. I don’t know 
what I should do without my story books.” 

‘*¢T should think you would like to play about 
on this pretty, green grass, and to help gather 
cherries.”” Mary did not answer, but she held 
down her head, and looked ready tocry. ‘‘ Does 
not your mother let you have time to play?” en- 
quired Harriet. 

‘My mother is the kindest mother in the 


world,” said Mary, ‘‘ but I cannot play;’’ and 


she looked at a pair of small crutches that lay 
beside her on the grass. Harriet saw them too, 
and then she knew that Mary was lame. She 
was sorry that she had said any thing to her 
about play, and she stood looking very pitifully 
at the crutches, 

‘*T would give the world,” said Mary, “if I 
could run about as you do, and once I could ; 
but a year ago, I fell from a Jadder where I was 
gathering cherries, and I have never been able to 
run since.” 

‘¢ How sorry I am for you,” said Harriet. 

‘*T am sorry for myself, sometimes,” said Ma- 
ry, “‘ but my father, and mother and brothers are 
all very kind to me; and the doctor says that 
perhaps I shall be able to walk without crutches 
some time or other; and I am so fond of read- 
ing, and I like so much to sew, and to knit; 
mother says she thinks I help her as much as if 
I was well. Come, go and see my gardens.” 
She took her crutches, and putting one under 
each arm, led the way to a place where there 
were two or three pretty, little, flower-beds. 
‘‘ How can you take care of it?” asked Harriet. 

‘‘My brothers dig, and plant, and hoe it for 
me, and I sit on my little bench and weed it my- 
self. I love to watch the flowers grow, and to 
think who makes them grow; and when I see 
them coming out so beautifully, I think that God 
who clothes the lilies of the field, will take care 
of me, too, if I should grow up a lame, helpless 
girl. Mother says he will, if I try to be good.” 

‘“‘T believe he will,” said Harriet. ‘But T 
wish you was not lame. I should like to have 
you come and see me.” 

‘* Father often takes me in his waggon, when 
he goes off on business. Where do you live?” 
Mary pointed out the tall tree with the round: 
top, and she told her that she lived in the- white 
house which stood near it. 

‘*T have often looked at that house, and won- 
dered who lived there; now I shall look at it a 
great deal oftener.” 

Harriet’s father had purchased some cherries, 
and he was ready to go. Mary whispered to her 
mother, and her mother went into the house 
and presently came out with a pretty, little, 
round white basket filled with ripe cherries. 
Mary gave it to Harriet, who thanked her, and 
told her the first time her father came over the 
river, she must come and see her; and Mary’s 
mother said she might. 

When they were going home, Harriet was si- 
lent for a longtime. At last she said, “I will 
tell you what I am thinking of, mamma.” 

‘* Well, my dear, what ?” 

“That I should like to save half the money 
the shilling a week that you give me for candies 
and playthings.” 

‘¢ What would you save it for ?” 

‘To buy books for poor, little, lame Mary.” 
Her mother told her she was perfectly willing ; 
so Harriet laid by sixpence every week, and 
when she went with her mother to the village 
book-store, she bought some pretty, little books. 
She looked at the distant house every day for 





two or three months, and she began to wonder 
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whether she should see any thing of the little 
lame girl again; when one day a waggon stop- 
ped at the door, and who should be in it but 
Mary. She staid with Harriet while her father 
went into a neighboring village and back again. 
Harriet showed her all her playthings, and gave 
her the books which she had bought with her 
own money, and when she saw how pleased 
Mary was with them, she felt much happier than 
she could have done if she had laid it all out in 
candy. Mary could now walk with but one 
crutch, and she said that by the next spring, she 
thought she should do without any at all. 
Harriet had found so much pleasure in mak- 
ing this little present, that she continued to save 
half, and sometimes all her money, which she 
gave to the poor, in the cold and pinching time 
of winter. S. S.A. 











RELIGION. 








THE BIBLE THE BEST BOOK. 


Thomas and his sister had beeu busily em- 
ployed all the morning at their lessons. Ellen 
finished her piece of sewing just as her brother 
began the last line in his copy; and by the time 
that her little work-box was neatly put up in its 
place, Thomas had wiped his pen, exclaiming, 
‘¢ There now business is done, and as it rains so 
fast, we are sure of a nice story from Mamma.” 

To Mamma they went; and having satisfied 
her that their tasks were indeed properly done, 
claimed the reward. ‘* What story shallit be?” 
said Mamma. ‘Oh, a pretty history out of the 
Bible, if you please, Mamma,” replied Ellen. 
‘* Yes,” said Thomas, “there are many beauti- 
ful histories in the Bible. Ido love it best of 
all books, for the sweet histories that are in it. 
Iam never tired of hearing about Moses and 
Joshua, how they led the Israelites from Egypt 
to Canaan, or of David, how he killed Goliath, 
and fled from Saul, and how he became king. 
And then about naughty Absalom, and wise Sol- 
omon, and Samuel, the little Priest. Oh, there 
is no book like the Bible!” ‘So I say too,” 
added Ellen: ‘Hagar and Ishmael—what a 
pretty thing that is, when the angel of the Lord 
showed the fountain of water to save the child 
from dying; and then about Miriam hiding her- 
self, to watch what would become of her little 
baby brother, in his ark of bulrushes; and the 
history of gentle Ruth, and Queen Esther, who 
saved the poor Jews from death. But, Mamma 
has got the Bible open, so let us listen now, 
Thomas, and talk afterwards.” 

The children seated themselves upon two lit- 
tle stools near their mother, and with smiling 
looks, waited for her to begin. But she had 
something to say to them first. 

4*My dear children seem quite agreed that 
the Bible is the best book.” ‘Oh yes, Mamma, 
and it is; is it not ?’’ they both cried out. 

‘‘Surely, my dears. All that man’s wisdom 
and taste can produce, is far more inferior to the 
words of this blessed book, than yonder scrap of 
red paper is to the rich and fragrant roses blow- 
in the garden.” The children looked delighted. 
Mamma went on. 

** Still, I am afraid that you may injure your- 
selves, and indeed commit sin, by thinking too 
much of the amusement that you find in the Bi- 





‘ ble,” **Tqo much,Mamma!” Yes; thinking 


so much of the amusement as to make you for- 
get or disregard the instruction that it is intend- 
ed to convey to oursouls. There is in the Bible 
no idle world. It is a message from the most 
high God to bis sinful, ignorant creatures, giv- 
en to teach them what is his holy will; and the 
beautiful histories which you delight in, form a 
part of this lesson, In the histories that you 
have named, and all others, we are shown exam- 

les, whether of piety or wickedness, “ profita- 
ble,” as St. Paul tells us, “ for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righte- 








ousness ;” and the object is, ‘that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” When we overlook this, we 
not only do wrong, but acquire a habit of trifling 
with holy things, and “ pierce ourselves through 
with many sorrows,” by neglecting to use the 
means which God has given, in the manner that 
He has commanded.” 

“IT believe Mamma,” said Thomas, “that I 
often do this. [ am forgetting every thing but 
the pleasures of the story.” 

*¢‘T do not,” said Ellen; I see the hand of 
God all along, and think of His wonderful Prov- 
idence.” 

‘‘[ am glad you do so,” replied her Mamma, 
‘*but you must observe many other things be- 
sides the providential government of God. All 
the parables in the New Testament, as you well 
know, are given to teach us our duty as Chris- 
tians, and many of them are explained by our 
blessed Lord himself.” 

‘Yes, Mamma,” said Thomas; “but we 
were speaking of the Old Testament histories 
now.” 

‘In those histories, my dear, we have a con- 
stant lesson; and there is not one of them that 
does not point to the Saviour who was to come, 
or to duties, privileges and promises of the Gos- 
pel. When we read them, we must bear in mind 
the sin of Adam, and the curse which fell upon 
the human race, and upon the earth itself, in 
consequence of that sin. We must remember 
that man can find no favor in God’s sight, nor 
hope to escape everlasting death, excepting 
through the promised Saviour, ‘‘ Jesus, who de- 
livered us from the wrath to come.” We must 
also remember, that the sinners redeemed by 
Him, become “a peculiar people zealous of good 
works ;”’ and that, although, “ we must through 
much tribulation enter the kingdom of God,” yet, 
to those who believe, exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises are given of such strength and 
support as they need. They find God a refuge, 
‘‘a very present help in trouble;” when their 
heart and their flesh fail, they find Him the 
strength uf their heart, and their portion for ever. 

‘*How beautifully does this appear in the 
whole history of David! You delight in hear- 
ing how the lovely shepherd youth met the 
boasting Philistine giant, and slew him with a 
pebble, so delivering not only himself, but the 
vast armies of Israel. In this, my dear children, 
David is a type of the Lord Jesus Christ, meet- 
ing and vanquishing Satan, our terrible foe, and 
purchasing deliverance for us. David is also 
here a type of each humble Christian, who, hav- 
ing made the Lord of Hosts his only hope and 
strength, meets and conquers those who would 
destroy his soul, as itis written, ‘‘ resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you.” Do you always 
recollect these things, when listening to the best 
of all books, the Bible!” 

‘*Indeed Mamma,” said Ellen, “Ido not. It 
is true that I often say to myself, “* how wonder- 
fully God delivers his people out of their dan- 
gers!” but I do not think so much about our 
Saviour, as it seems I ought to do.” 

** Alas, my child! how can such as we, dare 
at all to think upon the Holy Lord God, or 
take His name into our mouths, unless at the 
same time we regard Him as our reconciled 
Father through Jesus Christ? So awfully pure 
and holy is the Most High, that He is a consum- 
ing fire to all out of Christ. Every blessing, 
every comfort, every hope that we enjoy, health 
and strength, the use of our limbs and our 
senses, safety by day, repose at night, food and 
raiment—all, all are the purchase of our Re- 
deemer’s blood. He says, “ All power is given 
unto me in heaven, and on earth.” How mer- 
cifully that power is used, let our lips confess, 
while our souls bless the Lord.” 

‘“‘Ifwe always thought of this, sister,” said 
Thomas, “every thing that we read in the Bible 
would make us love Jesus Christ more and 





more.” It ought to do so,” replied his Mamma; 
‘¢but our ungrateful hearts are so ready to for- 
get His benefits, and so little inclined for His 
service, that I fear you do not always pray for 
the help of the Holy Spirit, although He is giv- 
en to take of the things of Christ, and show 
them unto us, to bring all things to our remem- 
brance, and to lead us into all truth. Our Lord 
says, ‘Search the Scriptures,” “they are they 
which testify of me.” Itis He “of whom Mo- 
ses in the law, and the prophets did write.” “To 
Him give all the prophets witness.” 

‘Our blessed Lord is sometimes spoken of in 
the Old Testament under the name of an angel. 
Jacob thus prays, ‘*God, before whom thy fa- 
thers, Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the God 
which led me all my life long unto this day ; the 
angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lads.” You take great pleasure in hearing the 
delightful history of Israel’s deliverance out of 
Egypt, and how the Lord led them through the 
wilderness to the land of Canaan. Do you re- 
member that an angel went before them ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Mamma, and they were told not to pro- 
voke Him.” 

‘True my dears; Jehovah said, ‘* My name 
is in Him ;” and this angel had power to forgive 
sins, or notto forgive them. ‘* Who can forgive 
sins but God alone ?” 

‘The Jews said that, Mamma.” 

‘Yes, Ellen; andthe Jews wereright. They 
heard Jesus Christ declare to the sick man that 
his sins were forgiven; and they saw a miracle 
performed to prove that he had “ power upon 
earth to forgive sins.” This should have con- 
vinced them that he was indeed ‘*God manifest 
in the flesh,” but their hard and unbelieving 
hearts would not allow it. Seeing they did not 
perceive, and hearing they could not undersjand. 
Shall we be like those unhappy Jews, shutting 
our eyes and our ears against the blessed truths 
that testify of Jesus ?” 

‘“*Oh no, Mamma, I hope not,’ said Thomas 
very earnestly, and Ellen said the same. 

‘Then, my children, we must diligently seek 
in the Bible for what will sostrengthen our faith 
and assure our hearts; always praying that we 
be not forgetful hearers but doers of the word. 
Satan, who opposed the work of our redemption, 
and even dared to meet and to tempt the Son of 
God, is always watching to draw off our thoughts 
from Him, whom to know is eternal life. We 
may take up the Bible, to be interested by its 
histories, and delighted by the beautiful language 
in which they are written, yet seek no real profit 
from it. We may believe all that is told of the 
creation, and even the whole of our Saviour’s 
life, death and resurrection, without being the 
better or the happier. It is when we look into 
the Bible as if it was a letter written to us, and 
every word of it meant for our instruction, that 
it becomes a light to our feet, showing us the 
path to heaven. We must feel ourselves to be 
poor ruined creatures, and come seeking our 
only Saviour Jesus Christ, in every part of the 
book. They who seek him early shall find him.” 

The children were very thankful to their 
Mamma for telling them all this; and they lis- 
tened very attentively, while she read to them 
the history of Abraham going to sacrifice his son 
Isaac, in the 22nd chapter of Genesis. She al- 
so explained to them how beautifully the sacri- 
fice of the Lord Jesus was foreshown by it. 

‘¢ But Isaac was not slain at last,” said Ellen, 
‘¢and our Lord was.” ; 

‘Isaac was spared,” said her Mamma, 
“through the offering of another in his stead. 
As the death of the ram saved the life of Isaac’s 
body, so did the precious blood of Christ deliver 
Isaac’s soul from the bitter pains of eternal death. 
‘God spared not his own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all;” and the blessed Jesus was 
contented to be delivered up, and to die upon the 
cross, for the sinful children of men. Let us 
never cease to give honor unto Him who is 
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adored by the angels of heaven, joining with the 

spirits of just men made perfect ; and altogether 

glorifying Him, and saying, “ Worthy is the 
rl lain.” ” 

re [Tales and Illustrations. 











MORALITY. 








A VISIT TO THE INSANE. 

The gloomiest wilderness on earth is the 
howling waste of ruined minds. 

Such was the melancholy and oppressive re- 
flection that weighed on the heart, as I returned 
from visiting an Insane Asylum a day or 
two ago. I had never been within the walls of 
such an Institution before, and doubtless on this 
account, the impressions made were stronger, 
and the feelings awakened more painful. Many 
of the inmates seemed to be happy. But what 
enjoyment can there beina shattered mind. One 
of the first cases that presented itself and ex- 
cited the sympathies of the pious heart, was a 
man who with fettered hands was preaching to 
his companions as crazed as himself. _He was 
an ignorant creature who had conceived the 
idea of being a “ minister,” and studying his Bi- 
ble night and day, and denying himself almost 
entirely sleep and food, had soon made wreck 
of the little intellect God had given him, and 
found himself in a mad house instead ofa pulpit. 

Another was a female of fine figure and man- 
ners, who fancied herself the lady of General 
Washington. She demanded great respect from 
those who addressed her; and spoke of the sweet 
communion she had enjoyed with the spirit of 
her departed husband, as he had appeared to 
her just before we entered her room. 

The next was Queen Victoria. A girl of 
eighteen, having something of the face that the 
Queen is pictured with, had gone wild with the 
idea that she was entitled to the throne, and 
spoke of her carriage and horses that would 
soon be at the door to convey her to the palace. 

One had suddenly been driven to madness by 
the loss of property, and with solemn assur- 
ances that she was not deranged, she besought 
us to effect her deliverance from her present 
confinement. Another fancied herself in hell, 
and repeated constantly, ‘‘ devils, damned.” 

But all these and many more in this depart- 
ment were comparatively quiet in their madness. 
There was another building where the more vi- 
olent are caged. We looked into a room where 
were a dozen frantic females, apparently at 
peace with each other, (is there sympathy 
among the mad?) but ready to seize and tear a 
stranger the moment he presented himself. One 
of them approached with a smiling face, as if 
glad to greet a friend, but it was only a pretence 
to get a victim within her grasp. Another room 
contained as many men in the same stage of this 
mental malady. 

In one cell was a little girl who had probably 
been brought to this horrible condition by the 
power of fear. As we looked in upon her, she 
drew her head instantly under the clothes of the 
bed en which she lay, but we could see that ter- 
ror was written on every feature. She was 
haunted perpetually by the thought that some 
one was coming to kill her, and every sound 
that broke on her ear was the presage of com- 
ing death. 

Another recoiled from the touch of a hand 
even offered in kindness, and, with awful pro- 
fanity, bid us begone. A female through the 
grating of acell door spoke of Jove and marriage, 
and when her words did not meet with a favora- 
able response, she flew into a rage, and heaped 
curse on curse upon those who sought to soothe 
her ravings. 

But the last case that we shall mention, 
though there was more than two hundred pa- 
tients in the hospital, was the more horrible. 
The wailing of the damned in hell, as they gnaw 
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their tongues with pain, can scarcely be worse. 
She was coiled up in a heap of straw inacorner 
of her cell, naked and shrieking. If clothing 
was given her she would tear it into rags, and 
all that kindness could do was to keep her warm 
and give her food. There she lay, and every 
breath was a piercing scream of agony in prayer! 
It was scarcely possible to distinguish words, 
but the tones were those of a devil lashed with 
scorpions and crying for mercy. ‘*Oh Lord, Oh 
Lord,” would now and then rise with terrific 
power, above the prolonged howl, and pierce 
the heart of the hearer as “iron entering his 
soul.” 

It was gratifying to learn that the gospel had 
been recently brought directly to bear upon these 
unfortunate beings. As many of them as it is 
prudent to assemble, are gathered in the hall on 
the Sabbath, and the svothing and precious 
truths of the religion of Jesus are familiarly pre- 
sented. The madman from the tombs, who had 
just before been cutting himself with stones, and 
whom no man could tame, soon was seen sitting, 
clothed and in his right mind, at the feet of the 
Saviour-God. And in these institutions where 
religious exercises have been for a length of time 
employed, results happy and encouraging have 
followed. Philosophy would teach us to expect 
good from such means. 

The treatment of the insane is a subject still 
in the infancy ofits investigation. The moralist, 
the mental philosopher, the man of medical and 
physical science may find in this subject a field 
for anxious research. Humanity encourages 
such a study, and he who erects a beacon by 
which one lost intellect may return from its 
wandering; he who pours one drop of oil on 
the raging waves of a disodrered mind, or one 
drop of water on the parched tongue of a 
maniac’s spirit, has in his own bosom a rich re- 
ward. 

But who is sufficiently thankful for the gift 
and continuance of REAson. ‘The common mer- 
cies of God are among the richest, but are the 
loast regarded. How scldom dv we feel grate- 
ful that we are not the inmates of a madhouse, 
the terror of those that love us, and the enemies 
of ourselves! Why are we blessed with reason 
and with the ten thousand sources of happiness 
that reason opens, while others are raving like 
the madman of the tombs? 

And who acts the most like a,madman of all 
God’s moral creatures? He, to whom God has 
given reason, and who abuses that reason by 
sinning against that {|God. Those powers of 
mind which were conferred to enable him to 
glorify and enjoy his Maker, he prostitutes in 
sin, and with madness that has no parallel, he 
makes himself miserable here, and prepares 
himself for misery more fearful hereafter. 

Perhaps the reader who has felt compassion 
for the poor maniac, is thus playing the madman; 
and like one who sports with flowers on the 
brink of a precipice, he may be amusing himself 
with the pleasures of the world, on the verge of 
the bottomless pit. ‘ Be wise, to-day! ’tis mad- 
ness to defer.” —Records of a Village Pastor. 





SENSIBILITY OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Visiting the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in the 
city of New York, I met with an instance of the 
ready and sensitive appreciation of ideas con- 
veyed by signs, that delighted me more than 
any exhibition of the deaf mutes that I had ever 
seen. Quite a number of ladies and gentlemen 
were present during the examination of a class 
that had been under instruction but a single 
year. The class was composed of males and 
females of various ages; including two or three 
young ladies of about seventeen, of prepossessing 
appearance; their intelligent, happy faces ren- 
dering it difficult to believe that the voice of 
gladness had never broken in upon the silence 
of their souls. 





A young man, one of the pupils, was on the 
floor, and after having given an exhibition, by 
signs, of various emotions, as awe, fear, hatred, 
admiration, he was desired by one of the compa- 
ny to illustrate Jove. As he proceeded to ex- 
press by gesticulation, the manner of one who 
wished to make himself agreeable to a female 
friend, which he did with gracefulness and skill, 
I turned to look at one of the young ladies in 
the class, to watch the effect of the exhibition 
upon her mind. As I turned I caught her eye. 
She was evidently all alive to the sentiment of 
the exhibition. Abashed at being detected in 
her conscious enjoyment of the thought, she 
blushed deeply, and quietly moved her seat, so as 
to be no longer in sight. In the expression of 
her face, in the delicate blush that mantled her 
cheek, in the halfroguish, but happy smiles that 
played on her lips, and in the removal of her seat, 
as if she were ashamed to be detected in her 
confessed enjoyment of such a scene, there was 
all the evidence of the perfect conception of the 
idea, and the proper appreciation of the delicacy 
of mind becoming a young and lovely girl, that 
could have marked the deportment of the most 
refined of her sex, to whom all the inlets of in- 
telligence were free. 

Call it weakness or foolishness to be pleased 
with such an exhibition of the power of the deaf 
and dumb to enter into the livliest and tenderest 
emotions of the human heart ; but I was just so 
weak and foolish that as this timid girl stole out 
of sight, a mist gathered over my eyes, and I 
found them filling with tears. What would I 
not have given for the power to pour upon her 
hearing ear the sound of a voice of love; and 
then to unloose her tongue, and listen to the 
music that would come back, when the chords 
of her heart’s harp were touched. It may be 
that the loss of these outward, (and, may I say, 
grosser) senses, is more than made up by an ex- 
quisite sensibility of soul that anticipates and 
exceeds the expression of sounds; that takes an 
impress deep and precious and pure from the 
faintest gleam of thought that kindles in the 
eye, or plays on the face of a friend; and thus in 
the still, O! how still, chambers of that mute 
spirit, there may be bliss that we never feel. 

And then I thought that the time is coming 
when those ears may be opened and the full tide 
of heaven’s own music poured in; when those 
lips will be unsealed and break forth into sing- 
ing, before the throne with exceeding joy. It is 
love that makes heaven; and this spirit, now so 
refined, if purified by grace, will love like an 
angel, and bask in the radiant sunshine of its 
Redeemer’s smiles. It shall hear of love. It 
shall speak of love. Every sense shall be tem- 
pered with etherial fire, and made exquisitely 
alive to joy; and every nerve became a string, 
which the air of heaven shall move to melody, 
so sweet that saints and angels, and He who 
made that harp, shall listen with rapture for- 
ever. 

There were other pleasing indications of sen- 
sitiveness in the class, but none that touched me 
so tenderly as this. Mrs. T. a female missionary 
from the Sandwich Islands, was of the party ; 
and as the teacher signified the distance which 
she had travelled in coming to them over the 
mighty deep, astonishment filled their minds. 
One of them pointed to her weeds of mourning, 
and asked why she was thus clad, and when the 
story of the “daughter of the isles,” who died 
just as we welcomed her here and learned to 
love her, was told, their countenance fell, and 
sadness sat on them, and the big tear told, louder 
than words, that the deaf and dumb can feel for 
others’ woes. ~ 

When the teacher conveyed to them the 
thought that at the Sandwich Islands, when Mrs. 
T. went there, the poor natives had no Bibles, 
one of the pupils, a lad of twelve, stepped to his 
desk, and taking out his Bible held it up witha 
smile of joyful gratitude that he, though speech 
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and hearing were denied him, was more blessed 
than they. 

You who are reading this incident, have the 
power of hearing, and thus enjoy sources of 
knowledge, which tothem are sealed. But they 
may rise up in the day of judgment and condemn 
you, because they have repented, having never 
heard with the hearing of the ear, that Jesus 
Christ has died for poor sinners; but you have 
often heard the story of his dying love, and have 
never given to him your hearts. 

They are dumb now, but in the last great 
day, they may be rejoicing among the saints on 
God’s right hand, while you are speechless, as you 
appear unprepared before the Judge.—Jb. 








EDITORIAL. 








A JEWISH SCENE. 

We wonder whether our readers have discovered the 
name of our friend who sent us the description of a 
Jewish family. She has been to the Holy Land again, 
and brought us a description of another scene, with 
which we think they will be interested ; only, we must 
remind, them again, that our friend is a little given to 
telling “large stories ;” and though they may depend 
upon what she says as to the main facts ; yet, as to some 
of the filling up of her stories, we are not so sure; they 
may be true, or they may not be. But, we wish our 
readers to endeavor, as they proceed, to picture before 
their minds the scene which she describes : 

“The sun was slowly descending towards the west- 
ern side of mount Zion, reflecting a thousand sparkling 
gems from the gilded spires of Jerusalem ; and, as view- 
ed from Mount Olivet, the temple was one bright blaze 
of glory. In one of those beautiful gardens, which cov- 
ered the side of the Mount of Olives looking towards 
the Holy City, there was a party of children, sporting 
upon the green grass and among the violets, which were 
just opening their sweet flowers to the sunshine of 
spring. “What do you think,” says James to his com- 
panion, “of the wonderful man that there is so much 
talk about? I heard that he was coming to the Passo- 
ver, and I hope it is true, for 1 want very much to see 
him.” “0,” said Solomon, “ my father says he’s only a 
poor carpenter from Gallilee, and from Nazareth, too» 
the meanest place in all the land of Israel. He can’t be 
any thing.” 

“ Well, I think I shall go and see him if he comes to 
the Passover. Is not all Israel looking now for the 
Great King to come? Have you heard what wonderful 
things he does—how many sick people he has cured, 
and how many devils he has driven away? Who more 
likely to be the King of Israel ?” 

By this time, tho whole group of children had thrown 
down their playthings, and gathered around James and 
Solomon ; for they all wanted to hear about this won- 
derful person,because every body were talking about him. 

“Hark!” said James— What’s that? who’s coming? 
Hosannah!” and, clapping his hands, away he bounded, 
towards the multitude, which just now they dimly saw 
through the trees; and the rest followed, shouting 
“ Hosannah! Hosannah !”' at the top of their voices. 

Then, if you had been standing on the top of a house 
in Jerusalem, you might have seen a long procession, 
slowly moving down the western side of Mount Olivet, 
passing over the brook Cedron, and entering the gates 
of Jerusalem-—waving branches of trees in their hands, 
and shouting, “.Hosannah!” while the ground was 
strewed, with garments and branches: of trees—a long 
line of childten: bringing up the rear, with palm leaves 
in their hands, uniting their tiny voices in the chorus of 
the multitude, and making the air ring again with their 
Hosannahs. But, the object towards which all eyes 
were directed was in the middle of the procession—a 
man, riding on a colt—but, so unlike the multitude does 
he appear—so heavenly, so benign, so meek—whether 
he be man or God, they scarce can tell—{but we know 
that he was both.) 





“ But, when the procession reached the city, there 
was a great stir; and the people came running together 
in multitudes, some joining in the general Hosannah, 
and others looking on in sullen silence, and proud dis- 
dain. But presently the crowd came to the temple, and 
the wonderful person who was the object of so much in- 
terest, alighted from the colt, and went into the temple. 

“ Now, comes another group—here an old man, hob- 
bling along upon his crutches—there a poor woman, led 
by her little daughter through the crowd—there, a man 
with his arm withered and hanging lifeless by his side— 
and here one borne helpless in his bed. But, no sooner 
did they hear the voice of this wonderfui person, than 
the lame man threw away his crutches, leaped up, and 
shouted Hosannah! The poor woman, opening her 
eyes to the light of heaven, blessed him who had chang- 
ed her darkness into light. The withered arm was lift- 
ed up with rejoicing ; and the man in the bed arose and 
walked. 4 

“Of the crowd of children, some were attracted by 
the fine things they saw, as they entered the city, and 
lingered along at play in the street. But there were 
some among them, who were not drawn together just to 
see the crowd, and to do as they saw the older people 
doing, but because their little hearts beat with love to 
the person they saw in the midst of the crowd. They 
were the children of pious parents, who were “ waiting 
for the consolation of Israel.” Often had they listened, 
as their father and mother spoke of the King that was to 
come in the name of the Lord, to save his people; and 
now they believed this was he. They thought no more 
of their sports. They saw none of the fine things in the 
city. To see Jesus was their hearts desire. Eagerly 
they ran inte the temple, and pressed as near to the Sa- 
viour as they could get; and long after the sound had 
died away from the shouts of the multitude, those gold- 
en walls did ring with Hosannahs from infant voices. 
But, as there are some cross people, who think nothing 
but folly can ever come from children, and who are al- 
ways offended with their noise ; so there were some men 
here who were quite angry, and they called to Jesus, 
and asked him if he heard what these children said; 
thinking, surely if he heard them he would tell them to 
“ Be still.” But, just as the little ones were going to 
turn frightened away, they saw a benignant smile upon 
the countenance of the Saviour, who answered the 
growling priests and scribes, “Yea: have ye never 
read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, thou 
hast perfected praise?” 

Our readers are informed that this same wonderful 
person is ever as near them as he was to these children 
in the temple; and if they love him, and desire to praise 
him, as these children did, he wil! not drive them away; 
nor tell them to “be still.” He will be glad to hear 
their praises. He will speak kindly to their hearts, 
And, if they continue to love him, he will take them 
where he is now, to see his face, shining with glory 
above the brightness of the Sun; and he will Jet them 
sit with him on his “ great white throne.” N. 








VARIETY. 








Contentment in Lowliness, 
“ Hail, blest estate of lowliness! 
Happy enjoyments of such minds, 
As, rich in pure contentedness, 
Can, like the reeds. in roughest winds, 
By yielding, make that blow but small, 
By which proud oaks and cedars fall !” 


And yet this is rare. Many, indeed, who have it not, 
think it is theirs. A gentleman, it is said, had a board 
put up on a part of his land, on which was written—*I 
will give this field to any one who is really contented,” 
and when an applicat came, he always said, “ Are you 
contented?” ‘The general reply was,“Iam.” “Then,” 
rejoined the gentleman, “ what do you want of my field 2” 
Thus their error was obvious. He only is really con- 
tented who is truly pious, and “ godliness with content- 
ment is great gain!” “The Righest point outward 
things can bring us to,” says Sir Philip Sydney, “ is the 
contentment of the mind, with which no estate can be 
poor, and without which all estates will be miserable.” 





How I Manage my Children. 


I love to see my children kind and affectionate to- 
wards each other, and attentive to the wishes of all 
around them; diligent in their childish duties, active, 
neat, and orderly. Certainly children should early learn 
to be very particular in speaking the truth always, and 
their temper and disposition should be watched over 
with the utmost care. I have one child who is very apt 
to be passionate, and I am careful never to irritate him, 
if it can be avoided. However, when I see him behav- 
ing ill, I separate him from his companions, and as soon 
as the violence of his temper is over, I speak to him for 
a very few minutes, and tell him gravely how wrong he 
is, and how sorry and Pas Rewass I am. Then I keep 
him from his play for a time, that what has passed may 
be impressed upon his mind, and punish him just so 
much as seems absolutely needful for his good. 

[Youth’s Friend. 
a 
The Soul goes to Heayen. 


A little girl in Yorkshire, about seven years of age, 
went, accompanied by a brother younger than herself, to 
see an aunt who lay dead. On their return home, the 
little boy expressed his surprise that he had seen his 
aunt, saying, “I always thought when people were dead, 
that they went to heaven, but my aunt is not, for I have 
seen her.” “Brother,” replied his sister, “I fear you do 
not understand it; it is not the body that goes to heav- 
en; it is THE THINK that goes to heaven; the body re- 
mains, and is put into the grave, where it sleeps till God 
shall raise it up again.” 


[Anecdotes on the Catechism. 
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APRIL HAS COME, 

BY MRS. B. H. THOMAS. 
April has come. And in the silent wood 
The light rain patters, as if fairy feet 
Upon the crisp leaves gambolled. There’s a scent, 
Of blowing flowers on the soft south air 
Coming in fitful puffs, then dying out ; 
And on the ear a sound of many streams; 
And on the eye a sight of azure skies 
Mottled with vapors; while along the rills 
The grass springs green and balmy, and the earth 
Is fragrant with a thousand springing seeds. 
Oh! April hath a sweetness ; when the wind 
Comes singing o’er the hills, and shaking down 
From tree and blade the dew drops, lifting up 
The modest violet, and along the wood 
Ringing its clear, sharp music like the voice 
Of children loosed from school; when the birds 
At morning carol as they watch for May; 
And when to hill tops creeping, day by day, 
The fine eye sees the grass. There is a spell 
In watching nature at her hidden work, 
Which, to mysterious minstrelsy the while 
She carries on, the quick ear rapturing 
And ever could I listen to her tone, 
Hearing in it the audible voice of God. 


——— 
REMINISCENCES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


** T cannot but remember such things were.””—Suaks. 
I remember, I remember, 
When I was a little boy, 
One fine morning in September, 
Uncle brought me home a toy ; 
I remember how he patted 
Both my cheeks in kindliest mood ; 
“ There,” said he, “ you little fat head, 
There’s a top because you're good!” 
Grandmamma—a shrewd observer— 
I remember gazed upon 
My new top, and said with fervor, 
“Oh! how kind of Uncle John!” 
While mamma, my form caressing,— 
In her eye the tear-drop stood— 
Read me this fine moral lesson, 
“See what comes of being good!” 








YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

A new Volume of the Companion will commence on 
the 12th of May nezt. It is the intention of the Publish- 
er to ENLARGE the sheet, so as to admit a greater 
variety of articles in the next Volume. | 


The Terms of the Companion are, 


A single copy, $.1 a year in advance. 
Six copies for $5 “ 6“ 





50 do. 75 do. 


25 copies, 80 cents per copy, “ 
ot “ 
100 do. 50 do. “ « 
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